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„He worketh in the dark, as a mole, and fancieth 
« he is ſafe; but he blundereth into light, and 
« is betrayed and — with his dirt on his 
head.“ 
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"a LONDON: 


Printed for J. Coore, at the King's Arms, oppoſite 
Devereux-Court in the Strand. 


MDCCLVUI, 


Soon will be publiſhed, 


Proper Animadverſions on ſome late Abuſes, 
relative to thoſe capital Medicines, 


THREE 


BaRk, Opluu, and MERCURY: 
In which will be demonſtrated, 


The pernicious Conſequences of THE Bark 
given in THE Milk FEVER, after Par- 
turition: | 

| ALSO 


The dangerous Effects of Oriuu given in 
the firſt Stage of the DbiSsTIN T SMALL 
Pox, and the prepoſterous Practice 
of treating THE MALIGNANT SORE 
THROAT with MRCURV. | 


To exemplify which, will be added ſome 
recent Caſes to Illuſtrate the fatal Events, 


„So modern *Pothecaries taught the art, 

« By Doctors Bills, to play the Doctor's Part, 

* Bold in the Practice of miſtaken Rules, 

#* Preſcribe, apply, and call their Maſters Fools. 
Pope's Eſſay on Crit. 
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SECOND LETTER 
T O 


MR. K . 


Chertſey, May 15, 1738. 
81 R, 5 


Take this opportunity to re- 
mind you, (though perhaps 


you have not quite forgot it) 

that the public has a demand upon 
you for an account of thoſe pro- 
ceedings, that were the ſubject of 
my former letter: your anſwer to 
that letter would either have con- 
vinced me of my errors, in which 
caſe I ſhould have retracted them 
B in 
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in a public manner, or it might have 
put me on the neceſſity. of ſup- 
porting ſtill farther the facts and 
reaſonings contained in it: you 
have diſappointed me in my ex- 
pectations; from whenge I con- 
clude you look upon ſilence as 
your beſt defence. 

And yet you gave that pam- 
phlet ſo much conſequence, as to 
think it required an anſwer; for 
otherwiſe how came you to de- 
clare you would write one? Your 
friends and advocates were of the 
ſame opinion, and boldly under- 
took in your behalf, that a refu- 
tation ſhould come out, and baffle 
all oppoſers; ſo that I began 
to fear I had ſtirred up an adver- 
ſary as terrible in logic as in phy- 
tic, and that your arguments 
would prove as fatal as your pre- 
ſcriptions. 2 f 

In the mean time you availed 
yourſelf of an excuſe for your de- 


lay 


1-44 


0 plauſible enough: « The hur- 
ry of buſineſs was ſo great, that 
« we mult wait for a time of lei- 


0 


* 


ſure and vacation; Eaſter was 
% approaching.” Mere ſubter- 
fuge and evaſion! Hurry could 
as little excuſe your neglecting 
your reputation, as the leiſure that 
followed it could enable you to 
defend it; and fo it has proved in 
the event. 

This expedient having ſerved 
its time, another was to be thought 
of. The batteries are ſhifted ; 
and lo! the poor pamphlet, that 
had met with ſuch encomiums 
from your own party, © well 
« wrote thing, ſtrong facts, cloſe 
ce reaſoning,” is now become a moſt 
contemptible performance, full of 
contradictions: * 7o anſwer is 
« wanted, it anſwers itſelf.” If 

I may ſpeak my mind, Mr. K=—-, 
you are ill adviſed ; you live from 
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hand to mouth, without provid- 
ing any laſting ſubſiſtance: if an 
anſwer was neceſſary, as you all 
ſaid for months, why hath it not 
appeared? If needleſs, as you ſay 
now, why did you all vouch for its 
appearance? Who can account for 
theſe contradictions? Let me at- 
tempt it: when your friends faid 
an anſwer was neceſſary, they ſaid 
at the ſame time an invincible one 
was preparing; Mr. K—, there- 
fore, was innocent: when they 
agreed no anſwer was preparing, 
they ſaid at the ſame time none 
was wanted; Mr K —, therefore, 
was ſtill innocent : ſo that your 
innocence being the only thing 
common to two propoſitions, 
which in every thing elle differed 
point-blank, 'tis manifeſt, they 
were ſuited, not to truth, which 
never varies, but to your intereſts, 
which were varying continually. 


But 


Bi 


But however you may affect to 
flight me, and which is more, the 
public, how can you juſtify this 
behaviour to your own patrons ? 
Are you not aſhamed to abſcond, 
conſidering who are ſureties for 
your appearance ? Why do you 
make your friends bear your bur- 
thens ? which, by the by, gall 
ſome of their ſhoulders not a lit- 
tle, though ſome trot on without 
wincing. 

From all this I beg leave to 
infer, you ſtand convicted of the 
charge ſtated againſt you in my 
former letter: of being acceſſary 
to the untimely fate of my ſon, 
by groſs ignorance and neglect; 
and of having prevaricated both 
during his illneſs and afterwards, 
in the ſhameful manner there de- 
ſcribed. But it will be objected, 
„Mo man ought to be condemned 
i« unhbard. True, if he is wil- 


ling 
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ling to be heard : but if barely 
keeping filence were to ſhelter 
bad men from a concluſion of 
their guilt, who but ideots would 
ever be condemned ? Let a man 
he, ſlander, practiſe in a ſcience 
without knowing its elements, ſa- 
livate a child eight years old for a 
ſcarlet fever; do but ſtop his 
mouth, and all mouths ſhall be 
ſtopped againſt him ; lock him wp 
from pen and ink, he is ſafe : 

mighty cheap receipt this, to * 
men's characters without ſpot or 
blemiſh l But farther, fir, before 
you take advantage of this maxim, 
you who think it ſo equitable to 
be heard; why did you do your 
utmoſt to debar me from the 
ſame liberty? Why was every me- 
thod uſed to ſtop the ſale and cir- 
culation of my letter? Why were 
the publiſher and printer of it 
threatened with a proſecution ! p--: 


and 


E 

and thoſe who ſold it in the way 
of their buſineſs, palpably diſ- 
couraged? Why in fact were 
they abſolutely prohibited in 
your own neighbourhood ? And 
why were the avenues to the. 
advertifing this very letter ſtopt 
up, in one of the daily papers ? 
Does this ſpeak the language of 
innocence or guilt? Can men 
of honour, without Eluſhing, 
approve ſuch conduct, and coun- 
tenance ſuch unmanly proceed- 
ings ? Shall the 1dle pretence too 
of political party be poorly 
hauled in, on an occaſion like this, 
becauſe there are advocates for 
truth, who dare ſupport its cauſe, 
in oppoſition to every unfair com- 
bination againſt her ?-—--Thus, 
it evading an anſwer, ſuppreſſing 
the charge, tampering with witneſ- 
ſes, promiſing, bribing, threatning; 
it theſe are not the marks of guilt 
equivalent to a confeſſion, ariſe 

and 
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ling to be heard: but if barely 
keeping filence were to ſhelter 
bad men from a concluſion of 
their guilt, who but ideots would 
ever be condemned ? Let a man 
he, ſlander, practiſe in a ſcience 
without knowing its elements, ſa- 
livate a child eight years old for a 
ſcarlet fever; do but ſtop his 


mouth, and all mouths ſhall be 


ſtopped againſt him; lock him up 
from pen and ink, he is ſafe: a 
mighty cheap receipt this, to keep 
men's characters without ſpot or 
blemiſh !—But farther, fir, before 
you take advantage of this maxim, 
you who think it ſo equitable to 
be heard ; why did you do your 
utmoſt to debar me from the 
ſame liberty ? Why was every me- 
thod uſed to ſtop the ſale and cir- 
culation of my letter ? Why were 
the publiſher and printer of it 
threatened with a proſecution ? + 
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and thoſe who ſold it in the way 
of their buſineſs, palpably diſ- 
couraged? Why in fact were 
they abſolutely prohibited in 
your own neighbourhood ? And 
why were the avenues to the. 
advertifing his very letter ſtopt 
up, in one of the daily papers? 
Does this ſpeak the language of 
innocence or guilt? Can men 
of honour, without Eluſhing, 
approve ſuch conduct, and coun- 
tenance ſuch unmanly proceed- 
ings ? Shall the idle pretence too 
of political party be poorly 
hauled in, on an occaſion like this, 
becauſe there are advocates for 
truth, who dare ſupport its cauſe, 
in oppoſition to every unfair com- 
bination againſt her ?-—--Thus, 
it evading an anſwer, ſuppreſſing 
the charge, tampering with witneſ- 
ſes, promiling, bribing, threatning; 
if theſe are not the marks of guilt 
equivalent to a confellion, ariſe 
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and tell us what are, and teach 
the world its new leſſon. - But 
once more, the maxim is not appli- 
cable to your caſe; you have been 


beard already; the world has read 


your letter, and condemned you 


out of your own mouth: they have 
argued from the effects which 
you have confeſſed, becauſe they 
were too manifeſt to be denied; 
to the cauſes which you have 
concealed, becauſe they were too 
{hametul to be diſcovered : they 
have inferred the reaſons why no 
better advice was reſorted to; 
you were too conceited at firſt to 
admit of rivals, and too guilty af- 
terwards to call in witneſſes : they 
have accounted for the inconſiſ- 
tencies in your letter, from the 
perplexity you was in, between 
your obligation to inform, and 
your defire to miſlead me from 


the truth: laſily, they have de- 


tected you throughout as a maſked 
| hypocrite, - 


1 


hypocrite, jealous of inſpection; 
who was counting every moment 
with impatience till your victim 
expired, when all ſhould be huſh- 
ed in ſilence, and the ſuſpicion of 
your ignorance buried in his grave. 
And for this end was every one 
excluded | nor your proper duty 
to your patron could in the leaft 
influence you to diſcover truth ; 
nor could the danger of the diſ- 
eaſe induce you to call in a phy- 
ſician to your aſſiſtance; nor the 
ravaging ulcers in the mouth point 
out to you the neceſſity of a ſur- 
geon to direct you; and I, the 
unhappy father, was particularly 
excepted to, becauſe I profeſſed 
this laſt employ ; and you well 
knew muſt infallibly detect thoſe 
practices you dreaded ſo much to 

have made known to the public. 
This maxim theretore failing, 
you have another reſource left ; 
C «& Tam 


. 
I am charged, ſay you, witli 


throwing a child into a mercu- 
rial ſalivation : now the quan- 
« tity of mercury I gave him, is 
« utterly incapable of producing 
ſuch effects; therefore the 
charge is falſe.” Very con- 
cluſive no doubt! for not to men- 
tion he tender age of the patient; 
the precarious operation of mer- 
cury ; the form it was given in; 
with the profuſe vomitings attend- 
ing the operation ; the great ad- 
vantage it might gain by your 
neglect; in not attempting to 
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check its progrels early ; to paſs 


all this The effects were plain 


and viſible, and muſt have ſome 


cauſe: if the cauſe aſſigned is 
not ſufficient, let us look for a 
ſtronger : now. what if you fibbed 
a little, Mr. XK —, and 


really gave more than you cared 


to conteſs | would it be altogether 
| mira- 


} 
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[ 12 ] 
miraculous ? in the very ſame let- 
ter you ſay, you gave but two 
doſes, whereas you know in your 
conſcience, and halt the houſe 
knows, the child took three; and 
why might you not {ſuppreſs the 
quantity of the medicines, as you 
did the number of the doſes ? 

But I beg leave to obſerve, Sir, 
that I by no means lay any par- 
ticular ſtreſs on this; whatever 
the quantity was, 'tis quite im- 
material, as the fact is certain, 
and has been undeniably proved 
by the teſtimony of undoubted 
medical judges ; tis incumbent 
on you therefore to diſprove it ; 
and to clear up to the world the 
caule of ſo long, as well as ſo pro- 
fuſe a falivation : nor does this 
preclude another kind of argu- 
ment; for it caſily may be made 
appear from the experience of 
gentlemen of the firſt eminence 
8 in 
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in their profeſſions, that even as 
[mall quantities of mercury as you 
have confeſſed to have given, have 
produced ſuch effects, under the 
ſhameful circumſtances of neglect 
abovementioned: 1t may be worth 
obſerving here, that ſuch preca- 
rious operation is not peculiar to 
this medicine alone; à very late 
and fatal inſtance, may, on re- 
collection, occur to you, of the 
deleterious power of opium impru- 
dently given to ſuch young ſub- 
jects; nor will the ſmallneſs of 
the doſe, at all atone for the im- 
propriety of the practice, or the 
fatality that muſt attend the pre- 
poſterous abuſe of ſuch noble re- 
medies. 

However, to cut off all debate, 
you alledge the authority of ſeveral, 
the moſt eminent phyſicians in 
this kingdom, who, as you and 


your friends moſt confidently give 


out, 
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L289. 
out, have with one voice juſtified 
your practice on this occaſion : 
This hath moſt induſtriouſly been 
proclaimed in your favour, and 
furniſhed great matter of triumph 
to yourſelf and your admirers : 
and, for my own part, I am fo tar 
from appealing from ſuch autho- 
rity, that make it but appear you 
have a concurrence of their judg- 
ments in your favour, I here en- 
gage to fign a formal recantation 
at any given time : but, for the 
preſent, I do aver, that the aſſer- 


tion of your having received ſuch 


ſanction, is a tale of falſehood, 
parallel in my opinion to the worſt 
of forgeries, and a conſummate 


ſlander. One reaſon of my con- 


fidence is this; had it been true, 
you would have made public the 
authorities of thoſe whom the 
public honours, and not ſtood the 
mark of obloquy one moment, 

when 
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4 1] 
when you could have been ſhel- 


tered under ſuch protection. 
But you knew it to be falſe ; 
and therefore contented yourſelf 
to rattle out your pedantic jabber 
to your private admirers, whoſe 
credulity ſtarts forth to meet every 
limping argument you produce--- 

With your leave, Sir, I ſhall not 
part with this aſſertion, without 
grappling with it a little cloſer. 
Did theſe eminent perſons juſtify 
your proceedings, upon the ſtate 
of my pamphlet? for, if not, tis 
nothing to the purpoſe. © Yes, 
« ſay you, the taQs ſtated in 
<« your pamphlet are falſe.” Diſ- 
prove them then; produce your 
evidence; diſlodge thoſe facts, 
and eſtabliſh new ones. Suppoſe 
you had appeal'd to Mr ap him- 
felf ; © I have given ſo and ſo, 


c are not thoſe medicines proper 


<« for a droply ? would his ſanc- 


tion 


E 
tion clear you, if it were proved 
afterwards the patient had a quin- 
ſey? When a perſon is thus con- 
ſulted, the truth of facts is pre- 
ſuppoſed ; and he proceeds to 
draw a juſt concluſion from what 
he thinks fair premiſſes; but 


where facts are not aſcertained, 


the concluſion muſt needs be pre- 


carious; and can never bind a- 
gainſt clearer evidence; for then, 


the queſtion being changed, the 


firſt anſwer becomes uſeleſs. 

No longer therefore fly for refuge 
to the protection ot theſe gentle- 
men, whom, I athrm, you have 
calumniated behind their backs: 
ſpeaking in print, is ſpeaking to 
a man's face: ſpecify the parti- 
culars of the caſe ſtated for their 
opinion, that the merits of this 


pretenſion may be fairly tried. I 


ſtake my whole cauſe on this iſſue: 
if you lay you have their appro- 
bation 
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bation of your proceedings on a 
ſtate of facts which I have bound 
myſelf to admit, it is very much 
to your purpoſe; but then I defy 
you to prove it true. If you 
have given in to them, an account 
defective, diſguiſed and falſe, their 

giving their approbation may poſ- 

ſibly have been true; but then it is 
nothing to your purpoſe. 

It is a great temptation to pre- 
tend we have authorities that juſ- 
tiſy our actions, when they may 
be alleged to perſons, ſo biafled 
to our intereſt, as never once to 
examine, whether they are true 
or counterfeit; but the world will 
not receive in payment what paties 
current among ſuch confederated 
dealers: you may therefore con- 
ſider at your leifure, what ſolid 
advantage hath accrued to you 
from theſe bold pretenſions, which, 
like ſtrong cordials, have revived 

you 


1 


you for the preſent, and will leave 
you from henceforth more diſpi- 
rited than ever: it was the way 
to gain you credit with your party 
for a time, but it was the way to 
loſe it with the reſt of mankind 

for the remainder of your life. 
Having thus offered what I truſt 
will convince all impartial men; 
I ſhall now conſider what your 
partial advocates alledge as their 
reaſons, for not openly acknow- 
ledging your groſs ignorance, &c. 
in this tranſaction : and firſt they 
lay, © It is a phyſical matter, of 
which they are not competent judges,” 
very diſcreet and modeſt.—But let 
us examine it. 
Whoever compares the narra- 
tive in my firſt letter, which is 
my ſtate of the caſe, with your 
letter, Mr. K—, which is your 
ſtate of the caſe, will plainly diſ- 
cover, we differ materially upon 
| two 
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[ 28 ] 
two points: you ſay, my child had 


a malignant fever and fore throat; 
and that he had no mercurial ſa- 
livation. I deny the former, and 
aſſert the latter. 

What are the various ſpecies of 
ſore throats, and the methods of 
treating them, are matters of phy- 
ſical ſcience undoubtedly ; but 
whether a boy has in fact a ſore 
throat or not, I take a nurſe to 
be nearly as good a judge as a 
phyſician : for example, if a boy 
never complains of any inward 
pain or uneafineſs in his throat; 
if he eats as conſtantly, as heartily, 
and of the ſame fare that other 
boys do, who are confeſſedly well; 
three or four women may fairly 
give their judgments, fuch boy 
has no ſore throat, and all the 
world will believe them. 
The like may be faid of a fe- 
ver: if a boy has no breaking 


out 
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out on his ſkin, they may judge 
he has no eruptive fever, tho 
probably they will not uſe ſo learn- 
ed a term : if he has no redneſs 
on his ſkin, that he has no ſcar- 
let fever; and if he is neither reſt- 
leſs, hot, or droughty, ſleeps well, 
and has his uſual appetite, they 
may ſafely conclude he has no 
fever at all ; and their concurrent 
teſtimony will always prevail a- 
gainſt that of a ſingle apothecary, 
who maintains the contrary, when 
he is taxed with having contri- 
buted to- the fate of the boy, 
by medicines calculated for a diſ- 
temper he never had. Becauſe, 
for the clearing upa point like this, 
a man's ſincerity ought to be as 
unqueſtioned as his knowledge ; 
and he is now become a party, 
and therefore cannot reaſonably be 
admitted as a judge. 
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But there may be caſes, where 
the nature of the thing itſelf will 
ſpeak louder, and inforce convic- 
tion ſtronger than any witneſs 
whatever; and this is one of 
them : for, pleaſe to recollect 
what repeated alarms you ſpread, 
no leſs than three times laſt year, 
of infectious, malignant fevers, 
without any foundation, or the 
leaſt apparent danger; for the 
event notoriouſly declared the 
harmleſneſs of the diffemper, and 
the futility of your denunciations : 
yet, in conſequence of this idle 
chimera of yours, numbers of 
children were ſent for home, and 
many a parent was made unhappy. 
For though, under the artificial 
maſk of great aſſiduity and care, 
you were indulging your fa- 
vourite paſſion for letter-uriting; 
yet you proclaimed only to 
the ju dicious and ſenſible, your 


3 own 


{ 21 ] 


own profound ignorance and j 
egregious folly; and while thus k 
giving proofs of a buſy, imper- 
tinent diſpoſition, you was exhi- 
biting alſo the moſt undoubted 
evidence of falſe judgment, and 
ſhamefully abuſing he n re e- 
poſed in you. 

After this my child falls ſick: 
you give it out that he has /e 
fever, the diſtemper, that is, the 
ſame infectious epidemical diſor- 
der, which made E—, in your 
opinion, a dangerous place to 
breathe in; how came it to paſs 
then, you ſuffered three boys to 
continue in the ſame room with 
him? Was a whole town unfit 
for ſome to run about in; and 

was the tainted atmoſphere of a 
ſingle room fit for others to breathe 
in, where they muſt drink infec- 
tion at its very ſource? It has 


been ſaid, indeed, this is no reflec- 


tion 
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tion on you, but on another per- 
ſon ; but that is a great miſtake ; 
it concludes ſtrongly againſt you, 
and againſt no- body elſe ; for no 
other perſon profeſſed or believed 
my child had any fever at all; 
you did : prove therefore that you 
ever remonſtrated, expoſtulated, 
or once hinted to a ſingle perſon 
in that houſe, the danger of thoſe 
boys continuance in the room, 
or the neceſſity of their removal: 
ſo far were you from it, that you 
extenuated and made light of my 
child's diſtemper, within doors, 
though you magnified it without, 
And the reaſons of this difference 
in your conduct are obvious 
enough ; without, it ſerved to keep 
up the alarm you were propagat- 
ing : but had you made ſuch a 
declaration within, the conſe- 
quence was immediate; a phyſi- 
cian had been called in; I had 

| been 
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been ſent for: whereas you mor- 
tally dreaded any phyſical inqui- 
ſition, and were labouring to di- 
vert it with your utmoſt ſubtilty. 

And this naturally brings on a 
dilemma, which you will find very 
difficult to evade: when you gave 
out, my ſon had an infeſtious fe- 
ver and malignant ſore throat, you 
either believed your ſelf, or did 
not : if you did, why called you 
not in other advice ? why did you 
object to my having the earlieſt 
notice ? why ſuffered you theſe 
boys to continue in the ſame room 
with him? If you did not, why 
did you take occaſion from thence, 
to ſpread the alarm of danger ſtill 
farther, by repeated letters? &c. 
And why did you apply this ſali- 
vation of your own procuring, to 
prove the znalignity of a diſeaſe, 
that never exiſted but in your ow: 
imagination ® making one falſe- 


hood 
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hood a cover for another, and 
ſhamefully inſulting both the liv- 
ing and the dead, 

Who but yourſelf, fir, can 
account for this ſtrange beha- 
viour ? Why will you not de- 
clare to the world your motives to 
this amazing conduct? Was it 
owing to ignorance or diſinge- 
nuity, that two oppoſite diſtem- 
pers are thus confounded? And 
can you ſtill ſeriouſly perſevere in 
the ridiculous opinion? Think 
you thus to create imaginary dan- 
gers in order to conceal real blun- 
ders? and can you be vain enough 
to imagine that a great kingdom 
ſhould be filled with anxiety and 
terror, the more effectually to 
{kreen the ignorance of a country 
apothecary? Tell me ingenuouſly, 
ſir, if you would have preſumed 
to treat a child of rank and for- 
tune as you have mine? And, can 
you in your department claim a 
privilege 
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privilege of undue partiality to 
any? 

As to the ſalivation's being mer- 
curial, an eminent phyſician, a 
ſurgeon of long practice, and 
myſelf, who have had ſome (be- 
ſides previouſly attending one of 
our firſt hoſpitals) all declared it 
to be ſo with one voice: if our 
medical ſkill is not thought ſuth- 
cient to encounter yours ſingly, we 
muſt fortify our opinion with the 
declaration of many others, who 
can at leaſt give an account of 
what was obvious to their ſenſes; 
and who were witneſſes to the 
dreadful ſcene deſcribed in my 
former letter: and this evidence 
is ſuch an inconteſtable proof of 
mercurial influence, that were you 
to burſt with proteſting you had 
not adminiſtred a ſingle grain, no 
mortal could give you credit; but 
when you own you did give mer- 

| cury, 
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cury, all doubt vaniſhes ; for as 
to the diſpute of quantity, that has 
been treated of already. 

And let me add in this place, 
that my viſiting him in this ſitu- 
ation probably prolonged his life; 
for whereas I found nature nearly 
ſunk and exhauſted, ſo that he 
was attacked with niert ſpaſms 
and convulſions the very firſt day 
I ſaw him; an evacuation of my 
procuring, with proper reſtoratives 
and cordials, gave him ſome relief 
and reſpite ; which, in all appear- 
ance, had not happened to him 
under your diſcipline, whoſe avow- 
ed principle it was in your letter, 
that the ſpitting muſ# be carefully 

kept UP. 

When to this is joined the evi- 
dence of your non- attendance to 
watch the effects of theſe medi- 
cines; the conſternation that ap- 
peared in your countenance, when 


you 
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you ſaw the fatal progreſs they had 
made during your abſence ; your 
not ſending to haſten my coming; 
your writing that letter, evidently 
to retard my coming ; when to 
this are added the marks of guilt, 
that have appeared in your beha- 
viour ſince the publication of my 
letter, that are above recited ; all 
this united, may induce theſe gen- 
tlemen, your friends, to believe, 
without any impeachment of their 
modeſty, that, though ir be a phy- 
fical queſtion, they are competent 
judges notwithſtanding; and they 
may venture to be convinced in 
conlequence, that you are as 
immoral as illiterate, and have as 
little ſhame as ſcience, 

But if any doubts remain upon 
thoſe parts of your letter, which I 
own are not ſuited 70 common ap- 
une ons, they may ſeverally 

E 2 conſult. 
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conſult their phyſical acquain- 
tance, for an interpretation; and 
particularly they may aſk, whe- 
ther a ſalival diſcharge that wetted 
ten, or twelve napkins a day, for 
nigh thirteen days ſuccefhvely, 
attended with /og/e teeth, fur- 
row d cheeks, floughs, and ulcers 
on the tongue, lips, and gums, fetid 
breath, and ſtench intolerable ; 
was ever judged by any phyſician 
or ſurgeon under heaven, to have 
been a drain partly natural, part- 
ly critical from the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels ? What invaluable ſecrets are 
loſt to phyſic by your obſtinate 
modeſty, Mr. K—? Why will 
you not favour us with a comment 
on ſo profound a text ? Why will 
you not explain to us your mew 
method of treating the malignant 
ſore throat? Why not oblige us 
with the certain quantity of mer- 

cury 
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cury neceffary to the cure? and 
inform us how long the ſpitting muſt 
be carefully kept up ®— 
Another objection ſet up by 
your advocates, is, that muy let- 
« ter contains aſſertions contra- 
&« dictory and falſe.” The in- 
ſtance given of contradiction, is, 
that having ſaid, uy ſon was a ro- 
buſt healthy boy, 1 ſay afterwards, 
he had at times, habitual kernels 
in his neck: vouchſafe, fir, to give 
us the name of any one phyſician 
upon earth who ever affirmed theſe 
kernels to be concluſive proofs of 
a weak conſtitution. 
The falſhood charged upon me, 
is, that I have ſaid, © the nurſe 
« was infected.“ I fay ſo ſtill, and 
can produce half a dozen wit- 


neſſes to vouch it, together with 


the ſurgeon who had her under 
care, and found her affected 1h 


a ſlight 
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a flight ſpitting, ſore gums, fetid 
hgh and looſe teeth. 


« But this could not be the ef- 
ce fect of mercury; becauſe an 
« eminent ſurgeon has declared, 
no ſuch thing ever happened to 
the nurſes in venereal hoſpitals; 
and bis ipſe dixit, therefore, 
muſt be indiſputable ! But give 
me leave to obſerve, Sir, that 
great names alone, without ſu- 
perior acquirements, will never 
demand ſuch reſpect; like falſe 
lights they are too often apt to de- 
ceive and miſlead us; and no 
implicit confidence ſhould there- 
fore be put in ſuch vague declara- 
tians againſt well atteſted facts, un- 
leſs they are better ſupported than 
by ſuch nominal evidence. Let us 
examine this matter. 

And ſo a nurſe, attending an 
innocent child, of genteel educa- 

tion, 
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tion, who was ſo tender and affec- 
tionate to him, that ſhe ſuffered 
his head to lie upon her breaſt dur- 
ing the worſt ſtages of his terrible 
diſtemper ; ſhe, I ſay, could not 
be infected by mercurial ſteams; 
becauſe it hath not happened to 
nurſes, who probably are not ſo 
liberal of their tenderneſs to a rot- 
ten mechanic, or a pocky ſoldier, 
in a public hoſpital : and becauſe 
they, well apprized of their filthy 
diſtemper, and the noxious influ- 
ence of their medicines, are not at- 
fected by ſymptoms, which they 
cautiouſly guard againſt ; there- 
fore this could not happen to a 
woman who was utterly unac- 
quainted with all this, and never 
guarded againſt it, becauſe ſhe 
ſuſpected nothing of the mat- 
ter; and well ſhe might not: 


for who could imagine that any 


human creature would treat a 


child 
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child eight years old, in ſuch a 
manner, as ever to make it poſ- 
{ible to compare his condition to 
that of the wretched objects here 
referred to? 

A third objection you have ft ag- 
geſted to your advocates, is this, 
That I have mangled your let- 
ter, and left out parts of it. 
I confeſs, I omitted the poſtſcript, 
but not a ſyllable beſide ; the 
reader will find it at the bottom 
of the page; and when he has 
read it, will reflect, what kind 
of cauſe that muſt be, that can 
furniſh its champions with no bet- 
ter a charge againſt an adverſary, 
than leaving out ſuch uſeleſs and 
ſorry rubbiſh, as he has there met 
with. 


P. S. I write this in the utmoſt hurry ; you will 


always be aſſured of my beſt ſervices, as a brother 


in phyſical drudgery, which I think our profeſſion 
may truly be called. 
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will it be credited that this un- 
fortunate caſe - of my poor boy 
ſhould be proclaimed aloud, to ſan- 
ctify your original dana of in- 
Fectious fevers, and malignant fore 
throats; or that it is held forth, as 
a remarkable proof of the 88 of 
THE-DISTEMPER, and of the 4read- 
ful Conſequences attending the E--- 
fever? Will it be believed, that one 
ſingle perſon, a mere apothecary, 
in the common ſenſe of the word, 

ſhould, unſupported by the teſti 


mon ny of his medical ſuperiors, 


nay in abſolute contradiction to 


them, be permitted thus to alarm 
a nation with dreadful reports, 
and chimerical dangers, calculat- 
ed in fact to conceal his own ig- 
riorance, and ſhameful conduct ? 
Can it be conceived, that this 
caſe of my child, a dial evi- 
dently of his own procuri 
ſhould be obtruded on pet WO) 
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as a malignant diſorder, to ſerve 
the above purpoſes? Would one 
think it poſſible, that a fatal ſa- 
livation of thirteen days conti- 
nuance, brought on by an im- 
proper uſe of mercury, ſhould 
fooliſhly, yet audaciouſly be pro- 
nounced à critical ſpitting, from 
a malignant ſore throat? Shall 
ſimple, and harmleſs fevers alſo 
be ſhamefully magnified, and ex- 
aggerated, into contagious and ma- 
lignant diſeaſes, which exiſted no 
where but in your own diſtem- 
pered imagination? And ſhall 
one untimely death thus procured 
by mercury, be urged as a dread- 
ful inſtance of the dangerous and 
fatal power of the above pretended 
diſeaſes ?—"Tis ſcarce poſſible to 
treat ſuch impoſitions as theſe, 
with the proper contempt they 
deſerve ; yet a father intereſted as 
I am, cannot repeat them with- 

out 
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out emotions of indignation ; 
which they will neceſſarily rouſe, 
in conſequence of the injuries I 
have received, and even now 
feel. They are ſuch daring inſults 
on common ſenſe ; and indeed 
the deception is ſo flagrant, and 
carries 15 little the air even of 
probability, that one is at a loſs 
which to admire moſt, the teme- 
ity of the intended impoſition, 
or the blind credulity of thoſe few 
who have given into it. | 

But the public, tis hoped, will 
no longer be impoſed on by ſuch 
abſurd and fallacious tales, now 
the dawn of truth is broke forth, 
and the obſcurity which had hen 
artfully thrown round it, is diſ- 
pelled. They have happily no 
partial indefenſible attachments; 
they are wholly diſintereſted, and 
„eee by other motives 
than that of truth, whoſe power- 
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ful prevalence they have already 
felt, and ſtiled the tranſaction 
truly deplorable; they have made 


the caſe their own, and kindly 


ſympathiſed with a father for the 
loſs of his child: Humanity 
is indeed intereſted in ſuch a 
cauſe, nor will it want the moſt 
powerful of patrons, while the 
human heart has ſenſibility re- 
maining, and diſdains not to at- 
tend to a parent's griefs, and in- 
juries like mine: for abandoned 
as the age we live in may be ima- 
gined, yet the tender paſſions of 
the heart ſtill ſubſiſt, andſuch fla- 
grant impoſtors are not yet pub- 
licly eſpouſed, but by thoſe who 
avow their deteſted principles. 
Thus, Mr. K-—, though you 
might charitably have been for- 
given your firſt error of judgment, 
and perhaps have been pitied for 
your ignorance ; yet, who but 
MY muſt 


ESY 1 


muſt condemn your ſubſequent 
conduct; your premeditately wri- 
ting to me that bare-faced impo- 
ſing letter, with a view to conceal 
from me the calamitous ſcene ; 
your excluding every medical help 
from my unhappy child ; and, 
laſtly, your daring attempt to de- 
ceive the public in matters of fo 
great importance. Are not theſe 
glaring proofs of a real malignant 
diſpoſition ? Have I not a right 
to ſay, after all this, and after the 
fouleſt of imputations, which you 
have maliciouſly ſpread abroad, 
« that I deſtroyed my own child 
«© by my wilful ignorance ;” have 
I not, I fay, abundant reaſon to 
believe, that other ſuch medical 
blunders have, by fimilar arts, 
paſſed undetected; and that ſuch 
ſucceſs has beſtowed on conceited 

ignorance that audacity which is 
_ otherwiſe unaccountable ? 7 
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But, before I draw to a conclu- 


fion, let me conſider one general 
argument that you poſſibly may 
we ſtill hardy enough to advance: 
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« Upon the firſt appearance, you 
will ſay, of the charge againſt 
me, I found it made an im- 
preſſion on ſome weak minds; 
therefore determined, and 
gave out, I would anſwer it; 
but that impreſſion was ſoon 
worn off and effaced: the let- 
ter was calculated to attack my 
reputation; my anſwer muſt 
have been calculated to defend 
it ; when therefore I perceived 
my reputation was as fixed as 
ever, that none of my friends 
would deſert me, and none of 
my enemies could hurt me; 
the reaſon for anſwering ſub- 
ſiſted no longer: and why 
ſhould I be at the ridiculous 
and fruitleſs pains of ſupport- 
5 mg 
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&« ing what has not been ſhaken, 
ce and recovering what was never 
© loſt?” This being the moſt 
plauſible argument that I fancy 
your invention can ſuggeſt, I have 
ſtated it as ſtrongly as I am able, 
in order to give it a full and ex- 
plicit anſwer. 

I fay then it is founded on a 
groſs falſhood ; perſons of faſhion 
who had employed youabout their 
children, have diſcontinued you ; 
and freſh comers, of rank like- 
wiſe, have peremptorily forbid 
your being employed ; and both 
expreſly on the ground of my 
charge againſt you, which remains 

unanſwered. 

Your reputation, therefore, is 
flaw'd, and you would ſet about 
mending it, if your conſcience did 
not tell you, that tinkering would 
make it worſe. 


As 


ls to thoſe who ſtill continue 
- befriend you, far be it from me 
to intend chem the leaſt offence on 
your account: prepoſſeſſions are 
incident to the beſt and moſt in- 
genuous minds; and prejudice 
will guard for a while the opi- 
nions it has created: but they will 
be weary, at length, of laviſhing 
ner ee on a man ignorant 

n practice, and careleſs in truſt. 
1 he ſucceſs of artifice is at beſt 
precarious; ; the applauſe of 1 igno- 
rance will be tranſient; the tri- 
umph of malice ſhort; duch, on 
the other hand will find Jefeid. 
ers, and time Will increaſe cheir 
der RT 


